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THE GLORIOUS, PIOUS, AND IMMORTAL MEMORY OF 
KING WILLIAM; 

OR, 

REMARKS ON MR. HOGG'S " SCENES OF OTHER WORLDS," 

PublisJied in No. I. of the Selfast Magaxinc. * 

I THINK I see you start, Mr. Editor, at the title of this pa- 
per ; and yet I cannot conceive you to be a person of a very 
shrinking nature, after the bold debut you have made in the 
first number of your Magazine. Why, Sir, you have roused 
up into conflict all the evil spirits in Ireland, and have dived 
into Pandaemonium to search for more. First, Scriblerus 
comes forward, laughing both at Popish and^Protestant gladia- 
tors ; then, we have a long lecture from the last letter of the 
Alphabet, (which you know is a crooked one,) addressed to all 
manner and sorts of persons whatsoever, in which Bible So- 
cieties, Catholic Claims, and the National Clergy, are brought 
into solemn judgment; then comes the Younger Persius, 
soaring in the empyrean heights of poetry, and singing Pagans 
to the great O'Connell. But we have scarcely had time to 
breathe after this lofty flight, till we are carried ten thousand 
fathoms down to regions of punishment, where we witness 
the disgrace, and listen to the repentant wailings of one of 
the greatest Characters which modern times have produced. 
What more could you have done ? — You give us, by way of 
dessert, the Battle of Ballynahinch ! 

These are potent, stirring subjects, Mr. Editor. You are 
handling edge-tools with a vengeance; and if you escape 
unhurt amidst such a number of malignant Demons, you are 
the most miraculous man alive. 



■ Ineedis per ignes 



Suppositos cineri doloso.f 

I must confess, however, that, in general, you have touched 
upon these topics with a delicate hand, guided, apparently, by 
a temperate and liberal spirit ; and, if it were possible, that you 
could lead us to talk of such subjects, without extravagance 

* We postpone the insertion of some articles intended for the present Number, to 
make room for this communication, which we have just now received. We insert it 
not only from a principle of strict impartiality, but because the sentiments it expresses 
concerning the llevolution in 1688, accord moi-e with our own, than those contained 
in the Dialogue to which it refers. We give it and its title verbatim from the MS. we 
have received. — Edit. 

•f You tread adventurous, and incautious tread 
On fires, with faithless embers overspread. 

Francis's Horace, Sookll. Ode I. 
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or malignity, you would do more for Ireland than she can 
ever do for you. Moderation, however, although a rare arti- 
cle in this country, will not, I am afraid, bring a high price. 
In your paper on the Present State of Ireland, you talk of a 
middle party, which is growing into strength; I wish Dioge- 
nes were here with his lantern to find it out. It appears to 
me, that each party, almost wholly engrossed in some single, 
strong, and impetuous passion, demands gratification of a 
particular kind ; and refuses with disgust, or at least receives 
with indifference, every thing which is not peppered up to 
its peculiar taste. The spirit of Irish politics dwells in the 
regions of the sublime, careering amid tempests and clouds, 
and glorying in the war of elements. Is it for you, Sir, to 
reach her high elevation ; and compose the jarring principles 
of chaos? You are merely throwing straws on the whirlwind, 
and stemming the tide with a feather. We live, like the 
Salamander, in fire ; and if you touch us, you are consumed. 
Such is our Politics, and such indeed is our general temper, 
that there is nothing we hate so much as moderation : — a 
shuffling, trimming, cowardly, go-between, cautious, trem- 
bling spirit of hesitation, more suitable to some other countries 
than to the land we live in. I am afraid, therefore, you must 
give us something else than good sense and good writing, or 
we shall say of your Magazine, what Swift, (Ae was the biting 
dog), said of Young's Satires, that " they should either have 
been more angry, or more merry." 

Having thus used the freedom to make these general re- 
marks, I am going to put your impartiality to a still severer 
trial, by calling the attention of your readers, to a particular 
Paper in your last Number, entitled, " Scenes of other 
Worlds," by Mr. James Hogg. For this person, as a man of 
genius, I entertain a very high respect, and I am truly glad 
to find him among your Correspondents. He has woven a 
garland of immortality for himself in the Poem of the Queen's 
Wake. He is one of those distinguished ornaments of his 
country, who have raised themselves from obscure life ; and 
who have reflected almost as much honour on the structure 
and institutions of that state of society, which could nurture 
up such men, in such circumstances, as they have thrown on 
their own native vigour, and persevering industry. 

Mr. Hogg is, I think, a particular favourite in this part of 
the country ; more so, perhaps, than he is even at home. I 
have no doubt but it was a knowledge of this circumstance, 
which induced you to insert his Dialogue between King 
William and the Duke of Cumberland in your Magazine. I 
approve most heartily of the plan of calling in auxiliaries, if 
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fossible, from every qaarter. It may give variety to yoar 
ubllcation ; promote a more friendly intercourse on literary 
subjects, between distant parts of the Empire ; and when tlm 
Writer, as in the present case, is conspicuous for his talents, 
it most lend an additional interest to his communications, 
altogether independent of tbeir intrinsic merit. The London 
and Edinburgh Periodicals are supplied promiscuously, I 
believe, from the contributions of English, Irish, and Scotch 
Writers. The principles of a free trade should equally re- 
gulate the interchange of material and immaterial products. 
To compare great things with small, what should we have 
thought, if a London Magazine had declined the assistance 
of Burke, because he was an Irishman. Still, however, with 
all humility, I think your insertion of Mr. Hogg's paper was 
an injudicious act. The name of King William is the very 
watchword of dissension in Ireland. The principles insi- 
nuated in the Dialogue are pure and undisguised Toryism. 
William's character is placed in an unfavourable, and in my 
opinion an unjust light. The Dialogue, although not withqjut 
spirit and occasional powers is obscure to a general reader, 
particularly to us Irishmen. Some of the historical allusions 
are minute or doubtful; and the allegorical machinery of the 
tartan rag, with which the Duke of Cumberland wiped his 
brows, as well as King William's handkerchief, on which were 
emblazoned the words FATHER-iN-iiAW, seem to me poor 
expedients, unworthy the genius of Hogg, as employed to 
point out the causes of their respective sufferings. 

What does King William mean by saying, " Oh ! it was a vile 
affair — that convention of Closter-seven, with all its preceding 
and subsequent connexions. It laid the foundation for the 
ruin of my people." This convention, as many of your read- 
ers know, was entered into between the Duke of Cumberland 
and the Duke of Richlieu in 1755, by which 38,000 Hanover- 
ians were obliged to lay down their arms, and the whole 
Electorate of Hanover was left, for some time, under the do- 
minion of the French. This, of course, is a blow at the Duke 
of Cumberland ; — but whether does King William mean his 
English or Dutch people? We have an allusion to Cromdale, 
which, I am persuaded, few Irish readers know any thing 
about. It was at this place, the last adherents of King James, 
in Scotland, were defeated in 1690, by Colonel Livingstone. 
But we are not, in this country, so well acquainted, as Mr. 
Hogg is, with the old Jacobite song, the Haughs of Cromdale. 

As I came in by Achendown, I met a man in tartan trews, 

A little wee bit ftae the town, I spicred at him what was the liewsj 

When to the Highlands I was bown, Quoth he, " The Highland army rues 
To view the haughs of Cromdale, That e'er wc came to Cromdale." 
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" It was I," says King Wiltiam to Cunoherland, " that set 
the crowa on your uncle's head." George I. was gratut- 
fcUher, and not uncle, io William Duke of Cumberland; and 
was the first of the House of Hanover, who, in consequence 
of the extension of the Act of Settlement, came to the posses- 
sion of the British Crown. He did not, indeed, inherit it, as 
a patrimonial estate, by hi» ovon right, which, in the opinion 
of Mr. Hogg, and all true Tories and Jacobites, is, I suppose, 
the only real, legitimate, and divine right; but he possessed 
it by the adjudication of Parliament, consisting of King, Lords, 
and Commons, and with the full absent of a vast m«oority of 
a free and enlightened people. I hope, Sir, those days of 
bigotry and delusion have not returned, in which the will 
and personal interest of the king is to be considered as supe- 
rior to the will and interest of the whole people. I hope it 
is no longer a matter . of doubt, in these countries, that the 
will of the people, in such cases, is the will of God, and the 
absolute criterion of political justice. And yet, in Mr, Hogg's 
Dialogue, this very King William, who himself received the 
crown from the hands of the people, and who was the fortu- 
nate instrument of expelling the tyrannical Stuarts from the 
throne, is, most absurdly, made to speak of Prince Charles as 
the legitimate Sovereign of the British people. This is from 
the mouth of King William, who, in a subsequent part of this 
fictitious conversation, denies that James Duke of York was 
ever properly and truly King of Great Britain. " Who," says 
King William, " would hang or mangle a dog for being faith- 
ful to his master, and for following him through peril and 
mischance?" I would not, Mr. Editor, hang any faithful 
dog, if I could help it; but, if the dogs of Prince Charles 
wished to force me into their kennel, I would hang both them 
and their master before I would go in. 

Sir, I am no democrate. I love the constitution of my 
country, and I revere my king. I cordially approve of 
hereditary succession to a sceptre which is to be swayed 
according to law, and I would not throw out such an object 
of ambition, as an apple of discord, to be grappled for by 
contending chiefs. I know of no Government which has 
stood so long and done so much as our own, in fostering a 
great and magnanimous people, illustrious for their literature, 
their liberty, and their arms. But I love the constitution, 
and revere the king, because Ihey are the bulwarks of liberty 
and justice, and the chosen guardians of the people who live 
under their authority. Durst we have spoken thus, under 
the reign of the Stuarts? We must have asked liberty first 
from the pillory and the gallows ; and I have no notion of 
becoming a faithful dog to any prince, on such terms. 
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These are principles which, ia my opinion, ought never to 
be tampered with. They lie at the foundation of all human 
liberty, and of all true national glory. They have shed a 
lustre on the British character which has been reflected on 
every enlightened Nation in Europe, — revealing the manifold 
horrors of Despotism. The United States of America bor- 
rowed their light from the Altar of British Freedom ; the 
French caught it from them and from us, but quenched its 
radiance for some time in faction and in blood. Still, how- 
ever, the Parent light burns ; and may it continue to bum, 
with mild and diffusive lustre, till the remotest tribes of the 
earth have caught something of its beauty and splendour ! 

There is no man of common feeling who does not sympa- 
thise with fallen greatness. And who does not admire the 
undaunted firmness and devoted fidelity of some of the fol- 
lowers of the Stuarts ? These are themes for Poetry and 
Romance, and may yet, perhaps, be destined to draw pleas- 
ing tears from the admirers of dramatic excellence. But the 
happiness and rights of nations are not to be got up like a 
Play, nor our reverence for the achievements of our Ances- 
tors to be bartered, no, not even in imagination, for the Dia- 
logue or the Song of a Jacobite. 

With respect to the character of the Duke of Cumberland, 
as represented in " The Scenes of other Worlds," I have 
little to say. The rebels fought at Prestonpans, and at Fal- 
kirk, with characteristic vigour, and with complete success. 
The Prince, by his conduct and valour, showed himself wor- 
thy of such adherents. But at CuUoden, the victory of the 
Duke of Cumberland cost only the conflict of half an hour, 
before the Rebel Army was completely routed. The Soldiery, 
stung with revenge at their former disgrace, and left by their 
General to the full indulgence of the most barbarous and 
brutal passions, committed deeds which are shocking to hu- 
man nature, and which must for ever remain as a stigma on 
the character of the Duke. During the indiscriminate mas- 
sacre, anduniversal desolation which followed. His Royal High- 
ness is said to have amused himself with foot and horse races, 
and to have given a fine Holland smock to the soldiers' wives, 
for which they contended on the backs of Highland poneys, 
riding like men ! The recital of such circumstances almost 
makes every man a Jacobite for the moment ; and History 
should never cease to re-echo such statements of barbarity, 
so long as they are believed to be true. 

The sous against their father stood. 

The parent shed his children's blood ; 

Yet, when the rs^e of battle ceased, 

The Victor's soul was not appeased : 

The naked and forlorn must feel 

Devouring flames, and murdering steel !— Smollett. 
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I have not searched for the Duke of Cumberland's charac- 
ter in those Memoirs of the times in which fuller Information 
might be expected to be found, but I am inclined to believe, 
that, in so far as the battle of Coltoden is concerned, the 
Highlander's dirk, in Mr. Hogg's Dialogue, was, according 
to poetical justice, well bestowed in the body of his Royal 
Highness. It may be proper, however, to mention, that, in 
an anonymous continuation ot Smollett's History of England, 
when the death of the Duke, in 1766, is mentioned, I find 
him celebrated as one of the best soldiers in Europe, as a man 
distinguished for his love of letters, and for an extensive be- 
nevolence, which displayed itself in his countenance, and 
rendered him a blessing to all around him. It is not my 
business to sift these matters at present. His military enter- 
prises are recorded in the general histories of the period, and 
if estimated by their success, they will not reflect much glory 
on his character. As to bis general benevolence, and his 
love of letters, I know nothing. I speak only of the battle 
of Culloden. The praise or blame of an anonymous writer, 
respecting a member of the Royal Family, whose nephew 
was at that moment on the throne, is deserving of little at- 
tention ; as the one might spring from a factious opposition 
to the Government, and the other be the effect of courtly 
adulation, or of that puerile admiration which adores every 
thing, good or bad, which is connected with a Royal House. 
It is the essential duty of History to do justice, and no more 
than justice, to departed characters who have exercised a 
great influence on the happiness and destiny of human beings. 
The personal character of such men might often merit more 
than ordinary indulgence, from the great difficulties in which 
they are placed, and the strong temptations to which they 
are exposed. But when an exposure of their character be- 
comes necessary to the interest of existing and future mil- 
lions, it is absolutely immoral, not to bring their political vir- 
tues and vices fairly before the bar of the public. How deeply 
is it to be regretted that Mr. Hume attended so little to this 
principle. 

Now, Sir, has your ingenious Correspondent, Mr. Hogg, 
acted thus fairly with King William ? 1 affirm he has not. 
And pray what can be your motive for bringing him thus be- 
fore the public, except to throw a shade of obloquy on those 
principles which he espoused, and which far more than two 
thirds of the population of these kingdoms, nay, I verily be- 
lieve I might say the whole of these kingdoms, approve of. 
Do you really expect to find readers on such a subject ? 

As to the circumstance of your sending King William to 
Purgatory, which has given so much offence to some of my 
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esteemed friends, I make no account of it. It is a mere play 
of the fancy, and was necessary to bring about the kind of 
conversation which the Author of the Dialogue contemplated. 
It was well he did not send him farther, and somewhat 
deeper down, where many a Jacobite has often wished him 
to be. William died in 1702, Cumberland in 176S ; so that, 
according to the circumstances of the Dialogue, King William 
must have been, at least, sixty-three years in that " dim and 
desolate globe," purging away, by his sufferings and re- 
pentance, forsooth !~-the sin of having been the Author of 
our Great Revolution. For I contend that the Dialogue is 
without point, unless it be aimed at this object. Now, this is 
quite delightful. Although I have always felt great squea- 
mishness about doing penance, I should not care much to 
take a turn or two with the old King, along these lakes of 
liquid sulphur ; provided, and albeit, it was only for his poli- 
tical crimes he was there, and also provided, that his political 
virtues were to be counted in opposition to them. This, with 
your leave, Mr. Editor, is my feeling on the subject; although 
you have published a Dialogue, in the year of God 1825, no 
less than 137 years after the Revolution, in whKsh, it would 
seem, you cannot yei forgive the Author of that monstrous 
act: God is, I trust, more merciful than man, and therefore 
I have some hopes of King William ; — but, 1 can scarcely 
resist the unchristian wish, — if there be a single individual in 
these Kingdoms, who wishes now, that that transaction had 
not taken place, that this person had a short trial,— not of 
purgatory ; that does not come up to the full measure of my 
revenge ; — but of a reign, like that of the bigotted James, 
with his bloody Chancellor, the monster Jefferies, — fit 
minister of a Despot King ; — and that this person should, at 
the same time, be cursed with a free born spirit, in order to 
enjoy, like a faithful dog, the arbitrary smiles and stripes of 
his Master. Qmoc? Beus AvertatI 

Although 1 have really a feeling of goodwill, both to 
Mr. Hogg and to your Magazine, I confess I have not pa- 
tience, nor do I think it necessary, to go widely into the his- 
tory of the period, in order to defend King William from the 
foul aspersions insinuated against his character, in your Ma- 
gazine. Besides, much as 1 venerate the memory of that 
great monarch, and, as I believe, most excellent man ; yet 
even his character is a matter of mere indifference, when 
compared with the momentous principles involved in the 
transactions of his life. The deliverance of Europe from the 
unprincipled aggressions of Lewis XIV. — he who perfidiously 
revoked the edict of Nantz, which had formerly been passed 
in favour of the French Protestants by Harry the IV. of that 
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kingdom, and which was declared to be irrevocable; — the 
saccessful opposition which William, with infinite skill, made 
to the systematic combination of princes against the spiritual 
and temporal rights of their subjects;— the salvation of the 
independence of his own native dominions, which he was 
bound by every tie of honour and duty to defend;— and the 
unparalleled glory of freeing these kingdoms, at their own re- 
quest, and in the case of England without bloodshed, from a 
yoke of despotism which no freeman could bear;— these are 
the triumphs of William ! and for these we justly call him 
immortal. 

Perhaps, Sir, you will brand me with the name of Orange- 
man. If to be a Protestant and an admirer of King William, 
and one, who looks back with sincere gratitude and approba- 
tion on the Revolution of 1688, constitutes an Orangeman, I 
am one. But if the term is applied (o one, whose ancestors 
had fortunately freed him from the civil and spiritual thral- 
dom of a domineering Dynasty, and who, having acquired 
liberty and power to himself, is willing to rivet those very 
chains which galled his forefathers, on the necks of any 
portion of his fellow-countrymen ; if he is a person who 
bands himself with a party, against the civil and religious 
rights of any other party, whether that party consists of Ca- 
tholics or Dissenters ; if he is a being who blusters about the 
Revolution, and wears all its insignia about him, as if he him- 
self had accomplished it,and were aloneable to maintain it; if he 
is a man who wishes rather to fight about the Revolution, than 
allow all his brethren to enjoy its benefits ; who, in the midst 
of his party, heats up others and is himself heated, with harsh 
and unholy feelings towards those who are of a different Re- 
ligious Communion from themselves ; then, far from me and 
my friends be a character at once so odious and so mean ! 

I do indeed sincerely believe, and hope, that there are very 
few to whom such a character applies in all its parts; although 
even good men, when once leagued with a party, are very- 
little aware ♦' what manner of spirit they are of." Yet I do 
believe that even among those who are avowed Orangemen, 
in the party sense of the word, there exists much kind affec- 
tion towards their Catholic countrymen, and that they would 
most willingly concede to them all the rights and honours of 
freemen, if they thought it could be done with safety to the 
State. Their fears on that subject are, in my opinion, alto- 
gether groundless. There was a time when the enactment 
of penal laws against the Catholics, I believe, was neces- 
sary ; especially when their principles, averse from toleration, 
(too little understood, alas ! by either parly,) were supported 
by all the inilueDce of the reigning Monarch. Perhaps even 
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under a Protesfaqt King there may have been more than 
some apology for them. But now, when the three kingdoms 
are consolidated into one empire, and represented by one 
Parliament, the vast majority of whose electors are most 
determined Protestants, it appears to me the most vision- 
ary of all claims to raise the cry of " No Popery." I am 
therefore for Catholic Emancipation. I do not consider 
those inestimable blessings which I enjoy under the Revolu- 
tion settlement half so sweet as they would be, if I knew 
that I enjoyed them without infringing on the rights of others. 
But it is idle to argue on such an exhausted subject. 

But I would ask those of my countrymen who are called 
Orangemen, whether they approve of that .irritating, and 
perpetual cant about the miseries of Ireland (torn the days of 
Henry II.? That constant turning up of ctjils which hap- 
pened before the flood, as it they were at..idlie(HiDected with 
the present Government and AdmialibnH^on; of Ireland? 
The senseless clamour about the transfer jitj-moperly which 
took place long ago, as if a; qew dividOD'tflwIt^ were at all 
possible, expedient, or de«ir^le? Is it ndfn^JilciDj that the 
present generation have no more concern with Ih^e matters, 
than my little finger has with the motions of the Moon? 
Would not the practical adoption of such principles lead to 
endless revolutions, and violate. all the laws of property? 
And yet the Catholics, and the friends of the Catholics 
sometimes speak in this way. Captain Rock in his witty 
memoirs, where he has said many pretty things, and many 
things which are too melancholy, and too true, has given 
such a colouring to the History of Ireland, as seems to have 
made many of his readers think, that they can never hate the 
preaeni Government su£Bciently, for having snflfered the Go- 
vernments which are pttst to use Ireland so badly. This 
feeling, I confess, has of late appeared to me more rea- 
sonable, in consequence of a conversation which I lately 
had with an old Scotchman, who assured me, that he never 
would, to all eternity, forgive the English Nation for having 
murdered Wallace and Queen Mary. And sorely this old 
man had a right to keep his own feeling when be had it. 

But you, my Orange countryman, I supposei consider such 
arguments as nonsensical and unjust. I coofeas they have 
generally appeared so to me, and I am sorry that a most dan- 
gerous and factious use is sometimes made of them. But are 
you sure that you are not guilty of a similar error, by charg- 
ing your Catholic brethren with crimes and principles with 
which they have no concern? Are yon not guilty of repeat- 
ing old calumnies against them, and of reviving grievances 
which should, long ago, have been buried in oblivion? Or, 
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if the Catholics are really as bad as some call them, (no man 
is less a Catholic than I am), and if their religion be as immu- 
tably bad, as they believe it to be infallibly good ; still, all men 
are surely made of the same stuiF, and there is nothing: baked 
up in the composition of a Catholic, which hinders him from 
feeling as other men feel, and acting for his own interest as 
other men act. A dog knows when he is well used, and a Ca- 
tholic may perhaps know as much. I have heard several 
respectable people afiBrm solemnly, that a Papist is capable 
of feeling, and has been known sometimes to act even with 
generosity and kindness. I dare not deny the possibility of 
what rests upon such good testimony. I have even read, in 
Protestant Authors, of Popes who seemed to be respectable 
men, and I think it probable, there might be more among 
their flocks. Religion may modify, but cannot altogether 
change the nature of men. I never can believe that the 
Catholic mind has been standing still amidst the general 
movements of the world. Let the recent history of France, 
Spain, Naples, and South America, tell whether it has or not. 
Much indeed, nay, almost every thing, in some of these coun- 
tries, is yet to be done. But they have shewn some signs of 
life ; and the tyrants of the world are watching with intense 
anxiety, lest they should begin to move. Now, if the Catholic 
mind has been making progress ; and if we ourselves have 
been advancing in the practice of liberality ; how foolish is it, 
in both parties, to be looking at each other, as it were with a 
telescope, through the dim and distant interval of several 
centuries, and to be drawing pictures of each others great 
great grandfathers, and mistaking them for the people who 
are around us? I do not pretend, however, to justify those 
who impute to you, all the enormities which Ireland has 
endured in every preceding age. Butafter all, the imputation 
will appear less gross, if you consider its import, and remem- 
ber that it is a mere metaphor. It amounts only to this, that 
by your still continuing to exclude the Catholics from some 
of their just rights, you have served yourselves heirs to all 
those political vices of our forefathers, which had a similar 
object. The Catholics, therefore, continue to consider the 
advantages which they have received, as wrung from re- 
luctant bosoms ; especially when they call to mind, that there 
were always as good reasons for refusing tlie many conces- 
sions which have been made, as for refusing the few which 
still remain to be given. Lend your aid to complete this 
work, I beseech you ! and shut out all pretence for reerimi- 
Dation. Abolish the chief remaining obstacle to conciliation. 
If Catholic Emancipation be a trifling thing; then that which 
it is a trifling thing to receive, it must be an easy thing to gratify 
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You will thus cut off, at least, one of the heads of the Hydra 

of contention; — and if others should spring up, what 

then ? Will you suffer eternal torture from this gangrene in 
our free constitution, rather than betake yourselves to means 
which are likely to do some good ; and which, in similar 
circumstances, have been formerly resorted to with safety 
and success ; merely because you have not a revelation from 
heaven, assuring you that these measures will be as successful 
as good men hope, and wish them to be? — But the Catholics 
will attack the Church, and appropriate its revenues to them- 
selves. Will they indeed? Why do they not do it now? 
Whence are those slumbering energies to arise, that are to 
change the minds, and fetter the hands of 14 or 15 millions of 
Protestant subjects? When the Catholics talk of physical 
strength, they speak like fools ; when the Protestants talk of 
dreading it, they speak like cowards, or — something worse. 
If the sky fall, what will become of the larks ? The Church of 
England has weathered, gallantly, many a dreary tempest ; 
but it seems there is now a rat in the hull of the vessel, which 
is boring out with great industry a passage, which leads to its 
own destruction, and we shall all be instantly drowned, as 
certainly as we are to die! It makes no difference whether 
that rat be a Dissenter or a Catholic. — Suspicion can create 
every thing, and put down nothing. Those who create alarms 
about the Church, have nothing to do but to suppose. 

Mr. Editor, I beg your pardon. I have lost sight of you, 
and Mr. Hogg, and King William ; and must soon wind up 
the drama of this desultory story in a very hurried manner. 
But if I had lime, I should find no difficulty in returning to a 
defence of King William, which would be in perfect con- 
sistency with the principles I have been advocating. The 
llevolution was not a perfect work. But it was the greatest 
and noblest political movement which had, at that time, been 
witnessed on the Earth. It was a transaction infinitely more 
magnificent than the subsequent Revolution in America. 
Greater interests were at stake ; there were more complicated 
relations to manage ; and ten times the number of people ;— 
the whole of Protestant Europe were immediately interested 
in its success. Nay, even the great Catholic Powers, and bis 
Holines.s Innocent XI. combined indirectly to promote it. 
The Constitution of America may be considered as a scion 
from the majestic trunk of the British Revolution; — and 
who knows how great it may become ? The spirit of the Revo- 
lution in this country cheered the Americans across the 
Atlantic, during their laudable struggles for independence, 
and did almost as much tor them, as they did for themselves. 
The Presbyterian and Independent Dissenters of England 
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did not indeed get full justice at the Revolution, but this was 
not the fault of William ; for he laboured earnestly, and in 
various ways, to bring about a Bill of Comprehension, by 
which they might be admitted, if possibJe, even into the 
Church itself ; and he was anxious above all things, that, after 
the great services they had performed at the Revolution, they 
should be, at least, equally eligible to Civil Offices in the State. 
The liberal and enlightened intentions of William were frus- 
trated, and the Test Act was continued in force. But we 
should never forget, in estimating his personal character, that 
he entertained more enlightened notions of toleration than 
any Prince of his age, and that this is the highest attribute of 
a good king. When the Coronation Oath of Scotland was 
tendered to him, he desired it might be understood, that that 
part of it which bound him to extirpate all heretics, was not 
to be understood, as if he were under any obligation to become 
a persecutor ; and with the assent of the Commissioners, he 
took it in that sense only. How different was this conduct 
from that of some of his predecessors, who trifled with oaths 
as if they were the mere passports to eminence and power ! 
It surely cannot be laid to his charge as a crime, that he did 
not at that time attempt to give the Roman Catholics their 
full natural share in the government of the country. The 
Calholics in Ireland had been in open war against Tiis autho- 
rity, and were supported by all the influence of King James, 
and by the interest of France. The doctrine of passive obe- 
dience, and divine hereditary right, hadbeensogenerallyenter- 
tained, that it was considered to be an essential tenet of the 
Church of England. It still swayed the minds of many of 
the greatest men in England, particularly those of the Clergy. 
In such circumstances, and amidst such a conflict of parties, 
a perfectly equal distribution of privileges was impracticable. 
I regret to state, that the glory of the Revolution was stained 
by some severe measures against the Catholics. The temper 
of the Nation was so violent against them, that William could 
not entirely controul it. But the best justification of his 
character is, that he was strongly suspected by his people, of 
a leaning in their favour. These severities, however, were 
few, and will not be unsparingly condemned by those who 
reflect on the perils from which the Protestants had just es- 
caped. William, in no period of his life, so far as I remem- 
ber, ever interfered with the free exercise of the Catholic Re- 
ligion. By the Treaty of Limerick, which he sanctioned, he 
showed a mildness, magnanimily, and moderation which were 
highly offensive to his Protestant subjects. I am not aware 
that he ever violated that treaty in any material circumstance ; 
althongh if he had, the hurricane of Anti-Catholic indignation 
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was so furious, that he could scarcely be considered re- 
sponsible for it. The penal statutes were enacted chiefly in 
1703, at the commencement of the reign of Queen Anne, and 
if these were an infraction of the treaty, it should be remem- 
bered they were passed by the Parliaments of both countries, 
and have no connexion with William. The lenity of his go- 
vernment was in fact acknowledged, with gratitude, by many 
of his Catholic subjects. There was not, I believe, a single 
parson who suffered on the scaffold, for his political crimes, 
during his whole reign ; and yet the conspiracies formed 
against his life and government were well known to him. 
With unparalleled magnanimity, he even received into bis 
councils and his confidence those who had conspired against 
him; as in the cases of Lords Shrewsbury and Godolphin. 
Never did a man indulge less in personal resentment, or more 
successfully resist the seductions of party spirit and malevo- 
lence. ****** 

A NTi- Jacobite. 

24.fA February, 1825. 

[We are sorry that we cannot insert the remainder of this paper, 
which vindicates King William from the thrice-refuted calumny of 
having had any concern in IMonmoutli's rebellion, as is insinuated in 
the Dialogue. ( See Somnterville's Polit. Transactions, Sfc. 4to. p. 167j 
and Fox's James II. chap, iiz.) The writer also defends William 
from the gross charge of unprincipled ambition ; and shows that the 
measures he pursued were essential to his own just rights, the inde- 
pendence of his native dominions, and the security of the Protestant 
interest. — Edit.] 
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